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Notice, 


The “ Musical World” is now published on Satunpays, 
and is ready for the trade on Fripays. 

The first enlarged number, containing the four extra pages 
of music, will appear on Saturday, February 7, 1546. 

Subscribers are respectfully reminded that a year's sub- 
scription, paid in advance, alone entitles them to the privilege 
of a ticket for the Granp Concert to be given in June. 


*.* All communications intended for the editor must be ad- 
dressed to him at Tue Orricz, No, 60, Dean-street, Soho 
Square. Communications elsewhere addressed will not be 
attended to. 


*,* It is necessary to state that no concert, or musical enter- 
tainment—except such as are of essential importance to art, 
and consequently of general and historical interest—can be 
noticed, unless previously advertised in our columns. 


*,.* It is respectfully stated that after No. 6, vol. XXI ofthe 
‘Musical World "—published Saturday, Feb. 7, 1846—no 
further copies will be sent to aay subscriber who shall not 
have forwarded his quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly account, 
in advance—according to the regulation of all newspapers 
whatsoever—a regulation of the utmost importance, and one 
which, if neglected, must necessarily inconvenience the pro- 
prietors. 

*,.* No advertisements can be inserted in the current number 
of the “‘ Musical World,” after four o’clock on Thursdays. 





Romeo and YFulict, 
(Third Notice.) 


Tue sad career of this “pair of star crossed lovers” is a 
theme of undying interest. We shall therefore offer no apo- 
logy for the advantage we have taken of Miss Cushman’s im- 
personation of Romeo, to write about the subject often, and 
at unusual length. The least of Shakspere’s plays contains 
matter for deep reflection. The greatest of them, among 
which must be placed Romeo and Juliet, are infinitely sugges- 
tive, and for ever present new thoughts, In Romeo and Juliet 


there is much more than the absorbing interest of the drama 
to attract attention. The characters are types of things living 
and breathin g faithful studies from nature, embodying the 
strength and weakness, the virtues and faults of humanity, 
with nothing over-colored on either side. Romeo and Juliet 
is, perhaps, the only tragedy of import, since the time of So- 
phocles, in which the disasters of the story are independent of 
the machinations of a villain. It has no Iago, Claudius, 
Iachimo, Goneril, or Lady Macheth. The actors in the scene 
are all honest and sincere, if not all highly intelligent—and 
the events which induce the lamentable crisis are the pure re- 
sult of circumstance—of circumstance 


‘* more inexorable far 
Than empty tigers, or the roaring sea!” 





The man who would bave done most to make Romeo happy 
is the fatal cause of all his misery and his untimely end. Mer- 
cutio’s petulant quarrel with Tybalt turns the current of events 
that were fast flowing towards the sea of happiness, into the 
black gulf of despair. On this unlooked for quarrel, handled 
by the poet with such wonderful dexterity, depends the entire 
tragic interest of the play. 


‘* The day was hot, the Capulets abroad.” 


Mercutio, and his friend Benvolio, are sauntering in the 
streets, some hour or so after dinner—for in those times folks 
dined at noon, or thereabouts. Mercutio, in. a querulous 
humour, is ripe fora brawl. Benvolio—a calmer, though not 
less brave a man—has some innate feeling that a quarrel will 
arise— 

“ And if we meet, we shall not scape a trawl.— 
For now, these hot days, is the mad blood stirring.” 


He is atrue prophet. The blood of Mercutio—who has per- 
haps dined freely—is in a ferment. He takes offence, without 
reason, at Tybalt, who addresses him civilly enough. He in- 
sults him. Romeo arrives, however, with the kisses of Juliet 
fresh upon his lips. His blood is up, too—from another 
cause. His love for Juliet, has made him in love with all the 
world. He answers the menaces of Tybalt, with honied 
words. His mild demeanour softens even the fiery Capulet, 
the “prince of cats,” who «fights by the book of 
arithmetic.” Tybalt walks away—the anger fairly squeezed 
out of him, by Romeo’s caressing manner. But “stout 
Mercutio” will by no means let him go, without 
some pepper. He calls him back—not having the clue, 
alas! to Romeo’s extraordinary behaviour—insults him with 
the epithet “rat-catcher ”—asks him “will you walk ?”—fights, 
and is slain under the arm of Romeo—who comes back at the 
noise of swords, and draws his own weapon to part the com- 
batants. In the whole range of dramatic art no more terrible 





situation can be instanced than the death of Mercutio. Romeo, 
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who loved him—as who would not?—for the moment forgets 
even Juliet, in the violence of his grief. Rage, with its tongue 
of flame, speaks out with angry words, and “ fire-eyed fury is 
his conduct now.” Tybalt comes back—Romeo assails him, 
like a savage—overthrows and kills him in a breath, and in 
that act, buries his own happiness for ever! In an instant, a 
world of thoughts, which grief for Mercutio’s death has driven 
away, rush back and overwhelm his soul with the whole 
truth of his eternal misery. The master, Shakspere, tells this 
in one emphatic line, from the mouth of Romeo— 


“O, I am fortune’s fool!” 


What attentive spectator can fail to see the fatal moment of 
the drama in this sad catastrophe? How truly Romeo pre- 
dicates— 


‘‘ This day’s black fate on more days doth depend, 
This but begins the war, others must end!” 


A shallow critic says that Shakspere only created one 
new character in his Romeo and Juliet—Mercutio. Ad- 
mitting the fact—which we do not, since every character 
in the play is a new picture of an eternal truth—for the 
sake of argument, we would ask what would be the play 
without Mercutio? Were would be the connecting link 
that gives stability and likelihood, no less than poetical fitness 
and perfect design, to the story? The skeleton of a legend 
from which the materials are derived was fashioned into mise- 
rable novels by Massucio, Luigi da Porto, and Bandello—three 
Italian authors. A French novelist, Pierre Boisteau, made 
still worse use of the legend—though Painter inserted an En- 
glish version in his Palace of Pleasure, and one Arthur Brooke 
made a poem out of the Frenchman's labors. Lope de Vega, 
the famous Spanish dramatist, cotemporary with Cervantes, 
and Luigi Groto, an Italian, made each a tragedy on the sub- 
ject—neither of which we have read or intend to read. The 
legend, which dates its origin somewhere about the time of 
Boccacio, is little respected by any of these writers, who alter 
the circumstances a piacere, to suit their own purposes. One 
of them—Massucio, a Neapolitan—makes Juliet survive, and 
has Romeo executed for the murder which is the cause of his 
banishinent. But none of them dreamed of a Mercutio—and 
if they had, we doubt their ability to have given reality to the 
dream. The power and the glory of such a creation were in 
Shakspere only. He created him, and with the consummate 
art which places him before all dramatists, as he was before all 
poets, made him the key of the story, the fate of the un- 
happy tragedy. Another critic, still more shallow than the 
first, ventures the opinion that Mercutio was killed in the mid- 
dle of theplay, in consequence of the author's inability to sustain 
him. What we have already advanced will show the absurdity 
of this, without further argument. But for Mercutio’s death, 
the Romeo and Juliet of Shakspere could not have been 
accomplished, in its present form. 


We were glad to find Friar Laurence in the hands of so 
able an actor as Mr. Stuart. He is the real “ comfortable 
friar,” of Juliet in the monument. We can imagine him ad- 
ministering the consolations of religion, without insisting too 
strongly on disciplinarian austerities. Mr. Stuart both looked 
and declaimed the part admirably—and in several points dis- 
played acting of a very high order. In others he was less 
earnest. We think, for example, in the opening speech, one 
of the finest in the whole play, a little more energy would be in 
place. We strongly object to some of the omissions from this 
speech, which spoil its poetical beauty, and weaken its philoso- 





* Mrs. Lenox. 








phic reasoning. In the first four lines are found: one of the 
grandest images in the whole range of poetry. 


“The .grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light ; 
And flecked darkness, like a drunkard, reels : 
From forth day’s path, and Titan’s fiery wheels.’ 


The lines in italics—for what reason we cannut conceive— 
are omitted, and a transcendant piece of descriptive poetry 
is thus wantonly mutilated. Another fine passage, begin- 
ning— 
‘‘ The earth, that’s nature’s mother, is her tomb ; 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb, &c.” 

is also left out, to the great detriment of the speech. If these 
incisions, however, were merely made with an eye to reducing 
the play to playable dimensions, we might in some degree ex- 
cuse them, had more judgment been exercised in their per- 
formance. But to mention all the good things that have been 
taken out of Friar Laurence’s mouth, would greatly outstep 
ourlimits. We must insist, however, now that we have got 
Rosaline again, that everything which relates to her shall be 
restored. The necessity of the restoration having been ac- 
knowledged, let Shakspere have a plenary right to speak for 
himself. When Romeo comes to the friar, to confess his new 
adventure with Juliet, the friar, surprised at the earliness of 
his visit, surmises that he has not been in bed all night, which 
Romeo acknowledges, adding that ‘‘ the sweeter rest’’ was his. 
Upon which Friar Laurence immediately retorts— 


“‘ God pardon sin! wert thou with Rosaline?” 
To which answers Romeo— 


“With Rosaline, my ghostly father? No— 
I have forgot that name, and that name’s woe.” 
This should be restored without delay. Miss Cushman here, 
as elsewhere, shows how well she understands the part of 
Romeo. The eager and impatient youth can endure no bar- 
rier to his immediate wish. He wants the whole affair set- 
tled in a wink. But the friar is more of a philosopher, 
and will be convinced ere consenting. He will know the se- 
cret of Romeo’s sudden conversion from Rosaline to a new 
love. And how beautifully and convincingly does Miss Cush- 
man give these lines :— 
““T pray thee chide not—she whom I love now 
Doth grace for grace and love for love allow. 
The other did not so.” 


There is something in that—at least enough to convince the 
Friar, and to persuade him to Romeo's purpose. 

In the following scene, with Mercutio and Benvolio, the 
altered condition of Romeo’s mind is made strikingly evident 
in the manner of Miss Cushman, who gives reality to Mer- 
cutio’s words (so stupidly omitted) :— 

Mercutio. Why is not this better now than groaning for love? Now 
art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo ; now art thou what thou art by 


art as well as nature; for this drivelling love is like a great natural, that 
runs lolling up and down, &c. 


The curtailments of this admirable scene are in most res- 
pects as injudicious as unnecessary. ‘The development of a 
part of Romeo’s character is stunted thereby—for, be it un- 
derstood, that, in happy mood, Romeo can match Mercutio 
himself,—the ‘‘ saucy merchant,” the inveterate punster, the 
restless wit, that animates the spirit of the play with the per- 
petual motion of quicksilver. Aye, reader, Romeo, the me- 
lancholy Romeo, can bring his rich store of poetry to bear on 
lower matter than enthusiastic love—he can match and beat 
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Mercutio hollow, at his own weapons—quips, and quirks, and 
quiddities. The loss of which fun is the more to be bewailed 
now, since, in the delivery of repartee and pretty irony, Miss 
Cushman is inimitable. The confidential conversation with 
the nurse, about the means of effecting Julia’s escape, for the 
purpose of being “ shrived and married,” was full of earnest- 
ness, The fine poetry of the following passage— 


“ And stay, good nurse, behind the abbey wall ; 
Within this hour my man shall be with thee, 
And bring the cords, made like a tackl’d stair ; 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convoy to the secret night— 


was conveyed, with striking power, by Miss Cushman. The 
garrnlity of the nurse, and the quaint drollery of Peter, were 
not lost in the consummate acting of Mrs. Glover and Buck- 
stone. But why omit the delicious tattle of the former about 
uliet, beginning— 
Well sir, my mistress is the sweetest lady— 
and concluding 

Nurse.—Doth not rosemary and Romeo begin both with a letter ? 

Romeo.—Ay, nurse—what of that >—both begin with an R. 

Nurse.—Ah, mocker! that’s the dog’s name—R is for the dog. No ; 
1 know it begins with some other letter; and she hath the prettiest 
sententious of it, of you and rosemary, that it would do you good to hear 
it. 

What Herods must be they who cut out the life of such in- 
nocent prattle! These be your Garricks and Kembles— 
adapters to the stage and revisers of the plays of Shakspere! 
Away with them! They had no inkling of poetry, with all 
their fine acting. 

In the next scene Miss Susan Cushman’s Juliet began 


to assume a more lofty and ideal standard. he cpening 
speech, involving this magnificent poetical image— 





te ~—— Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 
Which ten times faster fly than the sun’s beams, 
Driving back shadows over lowering hills—’’ 


was thoroughly understood and charmingly delivered. There 
was little fault to find with the subsequent dialogue, in which 
Juliet has to coax the testy old nurse out of her news. Miss 
Susan Cushman acted up to Mrs. Glover—the greatest artist 
on the present stage. ‘To say more were extravagant praise, 
rather than just criticism. {tmakes one’s blood boil to think 
how the natural beauty of this scene has been tampered with 
by the “adapters.” It has positively been re-written. 


Of what stuff were our audiences composed, that first 
endured this villainous mangling of England’s greatest poet? 
What were the critics of the day about, that they hurled 
no anathemas at the impious despoilers ? But alas ! 
what can be expected from a crowd—what from a 
press? The mobs that yelled with demoniac fury, at 
Covent Garden theatre, in 1810-11, on the occasion 
of the O. P. riot—the dramatic censors of the hour, who de- 
voted so much time and space to the consideration of this 
riot—the manager* who was yelled at, and the indifferents 
who sat quietly exulting in the scene—might, we think, have 
been employed more nobly in directing their fanatic fury 
against the originators and abettors in the destruction of those 
mighty dramas, which are the glory of our own country and 
the wonder of the universal world. 


Once more in the friar’s cell, we are again struck with the 
complete change in Romeo, from a sentimental dreamer to an 
imaginative lover. No conceits, now—but poetry, full of 














beauty and of truth. Miss Cushman gave these lines with 


inspired fervor :— 


‘* Come what sorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy ; 

That one short minute gives me in her sight. 

Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 

It is enough 1 may but call her mine. 











The whole soul of our Romeo was alive in these eloquent 
words—his eye looked volumes—Juliet, as he spoke, was 
in hisarms and on his heart. And then, when Juliet enters 
to be shrived—beautiful in her timid maidenhood, inspired in 
her ccnfiding love—how tender was the greeting, how intense 
the delivery of these words, so full of worship !— 


‘* Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 

Be heap’d like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music’s tongue 
Unfold the imagin’d happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter ! 


The eloquence of this passage is truly divine, and can only 
be matched by the inscrutable beauties of scripture. We must 
chide Miss Cushman, however, (rare occurrence!) for spoiling 
the rhythm of the first line, by the intrusion of an unneces- 
sary monosyllable. She invariably reads it thus— 


‘* Ah, Juliet, if (ut) the measure of thy joy, &c.” 


Miss Cushman has too musical an ear, and too great a reve- 
rence for the text of Shakspere to persist in this. Our gentle 
reminder will not be vain—nor will it be considered, by her, 
hypercritical. 


In the first scene of Act III.—containing the death of Mer- 
cutio, on which we have already spoken—Miss Cushman’s 
acting was beyond the critic’s power to describe. It was ter- 
rible and sublime. Theh ouse was shaken with estorm of 
plaudits that came down. D. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Madame Bulckew’s SHotrees, 


These agreeable and classical meetings re-commenced aus- 
piciously on Wednesday evening, in the presence of a crowded 
and fashionable audience. The programme deserves insertion. 


First Part.—Quatuor (in E minor), Two Violins, Tenor, and Vio- 
loncello, Messrs. Blagrove, Goflrie, Hill, and Lucas, Mendelssohn. 
Aria (first time of performance), ‘‘ Gretchen’s Prayer before the Image 
of the Mater Dolorosa,’’ Conrudin Kreutzer. Quatuor, for Pianoforte, 
Violin, Viola, aud Violoncello, Madame Dulcken, Messrs. Blagrove, 
Hill, and Lucas, Weber. Romance, * Das ferne Land,” (first time of 
performance), Mademoiselle Schloss, Ad. Henselt.. Sonata, for the 
Pianoforte (Solo), Madame Dulcken, Mendelssohn Second Part.— 
Caprice for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Madame Dulcken, Messrs. Si- 
vori, Blagrove, Goffrie, Jay, Stephens, Hill, Lucas, Goodban, Howell, 
Card, Card, jun., Jarrett, Key, Hardy, Goodwin, &c. &c. W. Slerndale 
Bennett. Recitative and Aria, ‘‘ Non temer amato bene.’? Madlle 
Schloss; Violin Obligato, Mr. Blagrove (Idomeneo), Mozart. Grand 
Sonata in C minor, Pianoforte and Violin, Madame Dulcken and Signor 
Sivori, Beethoven. Conductor, Mr. Charles Horsley. 





The fine quartet of Mendelssohn and Conradin Kreutzer’s 
version of the prayer in Goethe’s immortal Faust, we unfor- 
fortunately arrived too late to hear. Weber’s quartet was 
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admirably played by Mad. Dulcken and her co-operators, but 
no playing can lend it much interest. Itis an early work of 
the composer, and one of his very feeblest performances. The 
romance of Henselt is pretty, and was sweetly warbled by 
Malle. Schloss, who displayed contralto notes of which we did 
not know her to be possessed. Mendelssohn’s sonata, in E 
major, written when quite a boy, has manifest indications of 
his after style, but on the whole is not one of the happiest in- 
spirations of his youth. The first movement is a charming 
pastoral in 6-8, which Mad. Dulcken rendered with adequate 
expression. The scherzo in F sharp minor (a somewhat ir- 
relevant key) and the trio in D major, are both charming— 
the first capricious and quaint, the last flowing and passion- 
ate. The fair pianist understood and executed both to admi- 
ration. The andante, a monotonous recitative (an infelicitous 
imitation of some of the Fantasias of Bach) and the Finale, a 
boisterous and brilliant pezzo di bravura, are neither much to 
our taste—albeit both have good points, and were excellently 
played by Mad. Dulcken. Sterndale Bennett's Caprice, in E 
major, is a fragrant nosegay of sweet melody. So ex- 
hilirating, so intensely exciting, andso masterly withal. A 
clever young lady sitting near us, poetieally remarked, that 
listening to it was like being in the garden of Eden. Sterndale 
Bennett must be satisfied with this, which says more about 
his beautiful work in seven words than we could write in 
seven pages. Madame Dulcken deserves credit for her choice 
of so fine a work, and for the musician-like and elegant style 
in which she explained its endless beauties to her audience 

The air from /domenco is unfit for a chamber concert, great as 
tis, and well as it was executed by Mdlle. Schloss. The 
wonderful sonata of Beethoven was magnificently rendered. 
Signor Sivori played like a demon, or an angel—which you 
please, but at all events like one inspired. Mad. Dulcken is 
always at home in Beethoven, and never more so than on this 
occasion. The whole seirée was, indeed, an intellectual 
feast. Mr Blagrove and Mr. Charles Horsley rendered emi- 
nent service, as violin and piano accompanists. 





Pullien’s Beethoven Festtbal. 


Tue possibility of inducing a mixed audience to listen attentively to a 
selection of music exclusively classical has at length been triumphantly es- 
tablished at Covent Garden Theatre. Those persons who take merely a 
superficial view of the characteristics of the actual epoch would have pro- 
nounced M. Jullien, the fashionable man of polkas, the last person likely 
to try the experiment. But we were not surprised at the fact, though we 
were charmed with the result. We have always observed with pleasure 
that M. Jullien introduces, at each of his promenade concerts, at least two 
pieces of music from the repertoire of the great masters. We have re- 
marked, with not less pleasure, that his best energies as a conductor have 
been invariably devoted to these more serious and elevated inspirations, 
which he has appeared to regard as the important features of his pro- 
gramme. We were consequently in no way astonished at reading his an- 
nouncement of a festival in honour of Beethoven—of Beethoven, the 
musical poet and metaphysician, the profoundest and the grandest of the 
mighty German masters. Even the detractors of Jullien will allow that 
whatever he may undertake for the amusement of the public is effected 
in a style of unqnalified completeness. This virtue cannot be denied 
him, and on this particular occasion he manifested even stronger claims 
than usual to its possession. Not satisfied with an orchestra which, for 
perfection in all departments only yields to that under the direction of 
Signor Costa, at Her Majesty’s Italiafi Opera, M. Jullien engaged the 
celebrated violinists Signor Sivori and Monsieur Sainton, respectively the 
greatest artists in their de partments of Italy and France, to officiate among 
the violini principale. n entering the theatre, the first night, we were 
pleased to find by the programme, that the whole of the first act was to 








consist of pure Beethoven, and nothing less. Glancing round the house, 
our vision was cheered by the goodly assemblage of eager listeners that 
crowded every part of it. The difference we remarked between the pre- 
sent and an ordinary night of performance, was not that the audience was 
less numerous, but that it was pleasantly sprinkled with faces and forms 
familiar to us in the arenas of the classical musical entertainments that 
enliven the metropolis during the brief summer of our musical 
season. We have seldom experienced a more pleasurable sensation than 
during the execution of the first piece designated in the bills of the 
evening, the overture to Fidelio, not the first composed by Beethoven for 
that wonderful opera, generally known as Leonora, but the third, the one 
adopted at the theatres on the Continent. More, even, than with the 
sparkling brilliancy of this magnificent orchestral prelude, in which the 
composer sings a song of joy and exultation, that contrasts strongly with 
the sombre feeling of many of his deeper and more elaborate effusions— 
more, even, than with the picturesque beauty of Beethoven’s music, 
become familiar to us by repeated hearings—were we gladdened by the 
deportment of the audience—an i concourse of the middle classes, 
a many-headed mob, to whom it has hitherto been no treason to imagine 
the thoughts of a great musician were caviare. ‘heir silence and 
breathless attention during the progress of the overture would have done 
credit to the conventional decorum of a fashionable concert-room—their 
half-suppressed delight at particular phrases of melodic beauty, or instru- 
mental effect, would not have disgraced the assumed connoiseurship of 
the Philharmonic subscribers—their burst of honest and united enthu- 
siasm, at the close, would have honoured any auditory, assembled on any 
occasion, to hear any kind of music, in no matter how elevated and re- 
nowned a/ocale. The Allegretto in B flat, from the symphony in F, No. 
8, which has been characterised as a movement a la Turca, for some 
reasons unknown to the composer, who never dreamed of such a nomen- 
clature for his musique de fee, engaged equal attention, and drew down 
applause no less zealous and unanimous. The almost faultlessness of the 
wood instruments invested the performance of this piguant morceau with 
a delicacy which it hardly obtains elsewhere, unless, indeed, at the con- 
certs of the Paris Conservatoire, under the experienced direction of 
Habeneck, or his double, the energetic Tilmant. What delicious variety 
of effect was involved in this correct and careful reading can be testified 
to by the many artists and connoisseurs who were gratified listeners on the 
occasion. Then came the sonata in A minor, for pianoforte and violin— 
the celebrated one, dedicated by the composer to Kreutzer, author of the 
once popular overture to Lodoiska, and a famous violinist in his day. As 
interpreters, we had Signor Sivori and Mr, J. L. Hatton. The violin 
part could not have been executed in more masterly fashion. The 
Italian warmth, the endless fantasy of Sivori’s style has here an excellent 
occasion for development. And well did the “little artist,’ with the 
magic bow and eagle eye, exert himself—declaiming largely and pas- 
sionately in the first movement, singing the song of the swan in the deli- 
ciously varied Andante in C major, and capriciously sporting in the Finale. 
Mr. Hatton is a sound musician, and supported the violinist with energy 
well placed. At the conclusion the applause was tumultuous, and thoug! 

the entire sonata had been gone through, occupying little short of half 
an hour, the English mixed public, be it remembered, actually encored 
the Finale, and were evidently vexed that the executants, too used to 
concert-room conventionalities to accept the encore of a sonata, did not 
respond to their obstreporous demand for repetition. Though inwardly 
pleased that the encore was not effected (disliking the system of repeats 
on principle), our hearts jumped within us at this new manifestation of 
the good feeling of our excellent compatriots. But now, thought we, comes 
the rub. M. Jullien has boldly announced a symphony entire, as the last 
item of the first act, and that symphony, the C minor, one of those trans- 
cendant things that can only die with art itseif. Will they endure the 
whole of this? We doubted the result, with something of shame we con- 
fess it. The first movement passed over, and was evidently relished. 
Whether Barret’s tone in the oboe cadenza or the melodious beauty of 
the second phrase, so cunningly developed, or the undying spirit of the 
Coda, or the undefinable but positive grandeur of the whole, or one, or all 
of these things, effected the result, we know not, but certain it is, it was 
listened to from beginning to end with deep attention, and loudly ap- 
plauded at the conclusion. The Andante in A flat commenced. Of this 
we had no fear. And how beautifully was it played! How deliciously 
intonated were the wind instruments—how delicately subdued the stringed 
orchestra—how chivalrous and noble the brass band—how varied yet how 
one the whole picture! As we suspected, this was received with accla- 
mations. A demand for a repetition was properly resisted. As the 
Scherzo commenced we were all anxiety—but what was our pleasure to 
observe the positive stillness that marked its progress! The development 
of the second part, after the conclusion of the trio, involving an effect of 
pizzicato to which there is no parallel in music, enchained the 
attention of all present ; and the rushing of the tremendous subject of the 
last movement from out of the thick mist of the crescendo on A flat, which 
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interrupts the current of the Scherzo, alone put an end to a feeling of 
gloom, involuntarily induced by its mysterious character. Thenceforward 
all was exultation. This magnificent poean, poured out from the heart of 
Beethoven in an hour of frenzied inspiration, can never fail to excite, 
where there is anything human. And it did excite—and it went home 
to the bosom of man, woman, and child—and it rent from their willing 
souls a storm of rapturous approval. M. Jullien has been unfairly dealt 
with by some of our contemporaries, and by the majority of amateurs and 
artists. Because he conducts quadrilles, waltzes, and polkas, better than 
most of his fellows, it has been rashly inferred that he is incapable of any- 
thing else. But the experience of Monday night—and of the succeeding 
night, when the elaborate Symphony in A, No. 7, was given entire—will, 
we imagine, essentially lay the spirit of this unjust heresy. M. Jullien 
has most of the requisites of a good conductor. He has great experience 
of the resources of an orchestra, indeed, as much as most men. He has a 
quick ear, a ready hand, and an intelligible beat—the last of which 
qualities is indispensable. To sum up all, he studies his author’s score 
ere he directs its performance in public—and this was evident in both the 
symphonies, every point of which he took up and enforced with a pre- 
cision and a readiness that would not have disgraced Costa or Habeneck. 
It is therefore but justice to say, that M. Jullien has won for himself on 
this occasion a distinction hitherto too perversely refused him. He has 
reason, then, to be satisfied, no less than the pnblic, with the result of his 
“ Beethoven Festival.”” The speculation was in all respects honourable, 
and, we trust, has proved profitable. 








Dramatic Entelligqence, 


Parncess’s Turatre.—A new farce, entitled ‘‘ Too many 
Cooks spoil the Broth,” was produced last week. The prin- 
cipal characters were intrusted to Mr. Compton and 
Miss E. Stanley. Gregory Granite (Mr. Compton) is an ex- 
keeper of a beer shop, and a patent bitumen manufacturer, 
out of business and out of pocket, Mrs, G. G. his wife, alias 
Fanny (Miss E. Stanley) has been obliged from adverse cir- 
cumstances to undertake a situation as cook in the establish- 
ment of Mr, Badger (Mr. Granby), an irritable old gentleman, 
who is always in a hurry, and has not time, even, to get into 
a passion, though ever on the point of so doing. He has 
a sister residing with him (Mrs. Fosbroke), who is of a “ cer- 
tain age,” and on the look out for a husband. The farce opens 
with preparations for a dinner, to be given in honor of the 
lady’s birthday. Gregory Granite makes his appearance at 
the kitchen door, to the terror of his wife -(who has passed 
herself off as a single woman) and complains to her of his want 
both of cash and dinner. Compton’s quaint humour was 
delicious, while relating how he had laid down his new patent 
bitumen, on the parade ground of the Wisbeach Militia—who, 
when the word of command was given, “ Quick march,” 
found themselves too much attached to their position to obey. 
He was also irresistably comic when dressed in female 
attire to deceive Mr. Badger, who has a horror of the male 
sex in his kitchen, and a particular disinclination to a married 
cook. Gregory passes himself off as the ex-cook of a Polish 
aristocrat, and descants on “‘ duck and green peas,” dressed in 
the Polish fashion. Badger is so delighted with the descrip- 
tion that he insists on the ex-cook staying to dress him one 
in the same way. When left, for a short time, by his wife, 
with careful instructions how to proceed during her absence, he 
commits unheard of absurdities—boils pine apples instead of 
vegetable marrow, capers instead of peas, and makes chocolate 
with some of his patent bitumen. Oxberry enacted a grocer’s 
apprentice, continually running in and out of the kitchen, 
and whose body is made an exercise post for the legs of the 
irritable Mr. Badger. We have been surmising why the title 
of “ Too many Cooks spoil the Broth” was given—but having 





remarked that Fanny brought word from the dining-room that 
the broth (soup?) was excellent, we cannot for the life of us 
make it out—so we give it up. The curtain descended amidst 
roars of laughter, which said much for the Christmas humour 
of the audience. 


Drury Lane.—Wallace’s Maritana, Flora Fabbri, and the 
pantomime—the Daughter of St. Mark, Flora Fabbri and the 
pantomime—Maritana, Flora Fabbri and the pantomime— 
Professor Risley and his sons—crowded houses every night, 
and nothing more to say. Macfarren’s opera is in a forward 
state of rehearsal. 


HAYMARKET.—Romeo and Juliet, with the Misses Cush- 
man, has continued to draw, three nights a week, such houses 
as were never before known at the Haymarket. We hear, 
with some disappointment, that Ion is to be Miss Cushman’s 
next character. How will this poetical actress be able to leap 
from the burning eloquence of Shakspere’s Romeo down to 
the frigid classicality of Ion? 


Frencu Prays.—Madame Albert’s engagement will ex- 
pire on the 7th of February. A new and very great acqui- 
sition, in the person of M. Laferriére, a young actor of dis- 
tinguished ability, has been lately added to Mr. Mitchell’s 
troupe. The talent of M. Laferriére is equally adapted to 
comic and serious impersonations. In Melesville’s Hille est 
folle, he represented the mad husband, who sends for a doc- 
tor to inquire into the sanity of his wife, to admiration. The 
air of vacant self-satisfaction assumed by M. Laferriére, was 
deliciously in character, and the sudden crises of his malady 
were portrayed with masterly skill. M. Cartigny, in the 
doctor, was earnest and impressive. Mdlle. Martelleur, in 
the part of the unhappy wife, acted with inimitable pathos 
and consummate dramatic tact. We have seldom seen this 
charming artist more effective. Mdlle St. Marc is too much 
occupied in making effects with a pair of very sparkling eyes, 
to invest her impersonations with anything like real nature. 
Her simplicity is much too affected to be real. In other res- 
pects this pretty artist has much merit, end is often delight- 
fully quaint. The piece is one of the most lachrymose and 
maudlin of the modern French repertoire. The author’s no- 
tion of English names is ludicrous. Hie Sir Maxwell (Sir 
Maxwell what? or Sir what Maxwell?) makes us look for a 
knight of the round table at least—and his Doctor Youroc is 
something inexpressibly absurd. The next piece was a rifac- 
ciamento, in which M. Laferriére, in the part of a debutant, 
displayed his powers of mimicry to very ‘great advan- 
tage. His imitation of Frederic Lemaitre was perfection, 
His Macready was as absurd as the other was good. But for 
the “ Be or not to be,” and the white pocket-handkerchief, 
we should have as soon dreamed of Mr. Keeley in Moll Flag- 
gon as of Macready in Hamlet. In Un premier Amour, a 
very pretty comedie vaudeville, in three acts, M. Laferriére 
enacted the part of a young student of the Polytechnique with 
admirable truth. As the Morning Post truly remarks, he dis- 
played pathos of a high order, and vividly realised the “ etour- 
derie of extreme youth, the devotedness of real affection, the 
fears, hopes, joys, and despair of a first and passionate love.” 
Madlle. Martelleur, in Elise, a very uphill, laborious, and dif- 
ficult part, acted with first-rate ability. The same journal 
asserts that she more than confirms, in this part, the highly 
favorable impression left by her admirable portrayal of the 
Femme de quarante ans. ‘‘ In the early scenes,” proceeds our 
cotemporary, “she was playful and natural—as the play ad- 
vauced, her acting increased in the intensity of its expression 
—and in the last scene, her anxiety and ultimate despair were 
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conveyed with terrible earnestness and truth. In parts where 
pathos and impassioned feeling are required, Mdlle. Martelleur 
has proved herself a great and consummate artist.” We can 
but echo the opinion of our clever cotemporary—with the ad- 
dition that Madlle. Martelleur, who came to England without 
“‘ puff preliminary,” has by her talent alone merited the ac- 
knowledgement from the abonnés of Mr. Mitchell’s elegant 
establishment, that she is one of the most finished actresses 
on the French stage. An opinion, be it said, already enter- 
tained by the French public, and the leading critics of the 
Parisian press, with Jules Janin and Theophile Gauthier at 
their head. M. Narcisse, in the part of Florestan—played with 
great success by the popular Arnal, in Paris—displayed a fund 
of comic humour and untiring animal spirits. M.Lemadre, 
albeit too much in the melodramatic vein of George Bennett, 
Perkins, and Co., gave a good general effect to the character 
of M. Ramiére, a romantic papa, only forty years of age. At 
the fall of the curtain, Mdlle. Martelleur, M. Laferriére, and 
M. Lemadre (with whom might, in all propriety, have been 
associated M. Narcisse), were recalled, to be stunned with 
the zealous bravos of the audience. The theatre continues 
to be the resort of the aristocracy and fashion of the metro- 
polis, and presents every night a most brilliant and elegant 
appearance. By the way, the petite-comedie of Tiridate is the 
worst we ever saw (except La Poupée), and all the cleverness 
of Madame Albert, Mdlle. St. Marc, and M. Cartigny, failed 
to make it tolerable. D. 








Original Correspondence. 
TEMPLE CHURCH. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
Sir, 

A correspondent signing himself a “Tenor Singer” has made some 
enquiries respecting an appointment at the Temple Church. As I am ac- 
quainted with some of the past and present members of the choir, and 
have occasionally heard how things have been going on there, I now 
send you the particulars I have at command for the information of your 
readers in general, and “ A tenor singer” in particular. The situation to 
which he refers has been open for many months, and several candidates 
have applied for it. I shall content myself with the mention of three of 
the number, stating their respective qualifications, and leave a “ Tenor 
Singer ’’ to draw his own conclusions. Mr. Cox has long been acknow- 
ledged both in public and private as a singer of great merit, he bas ac- 
quired a good knowledge of cathedral music, from a few years’ practice 
in the Hanover Chapel, under the direetion of Mr. Lucas—he was also a 
pupil of the Royal Academy—rejected! Mr. W. Coward was a chorister 
at Westminster for seven years, under Mr. Turle, in which situation he 
became perfectly acquainted with the cathedral service—when his voice 
settled into a tenor, he was at once engaged for six months in the year at 
the Abbey. He offered himself at the Temple for the other six months, 
and was—rejected !—allow me to add he has no occasion to regret this, 
the authorities at Westminster having since engaged him for the whole 
year round. Mr. Lovett was lately a singer in one of the metropolitan 
choirs, (St. Paul’s, I believe), and possesses qualifications similar to those 
of Mr. Coward—he has been—rejected! Your correspondent can judge 
whether he is so far superior to the rejected candidates as to justify him 
in expecting to be appointed. Now as to emolument—the salary of the 
situation now unfilled, I believe to be, £25 per annum! You may stare 
at this, Mr. Tenor Singer, but it is a fact, that the principal tenor, who is 
a well known and long-tried servant of the public, receives but this 
paltzy pittance out of the groaning coffers of the Templars. If then, Mr. 
Editor, your correspondent possesses the solo singing of Mr. Cox, the 
cathedral knowledge of Mr. Coward or Mr. Lovett, or the reputation of 
the present principal tenor, the Templars may be induced to give him a 

salary that may pay for a lodging in a garret. 

Yours, &c., 

A Lover or Farr Pray, 


P.S.—I had nearly forgotten to direct a Tenor Singer’s attention to the 








review of Mr. Calvert’s Anthem Book in vol. 18 of the Musical World— 
it is there stated that the Templars have not the power of making per- 
manent appointments ;—if your correspondent should still think of ap- 
plying at the Temple, he must not be disappointed if he be appointed one 
quarter and dismissed the next—there is no lack of instances of this kind 
in existence, which might, to the legal bodies, serve as precedents. 








Revielv. 


Treatise on Harmony. Aurrep Day. Cramer Beale and Co. 


(Continued from No. 1).—Chap. VI.—On Discords.—The 
old practical definition, that a discord may be known from a 
concord by the sweetness of this, and the harshness of that, 
upon the ear, is surely insufficient for the student, who may 
justly argue that sounds are sweet or harsh according to the 
cultivation of the ear of each particular listener. The defini- 
tion of our author we think both clear ard satisfactory, 

“ Discords differ from concords, insomuch as that they cannot be taken 
indiscriminately, but must be taken either by preparation or transition, 
and must be resolved.” 

Dr. Day then proposes general rules for the preparation 
and resolution of discords, which, in a concise and con- 
spicuous form, comprise all the principles of diatonic discords 
wherewith our experience of the writings of former theo- 
rists has made us acquainted. 

Chap, VII.—First species of diatonic discords.—This chap- 
ter treats particularly of discords of suspension, and by the 
view taken of the subject we find it reduced to the 
simplest form possible. It is shewn that there are but two 
suspensions, that of the fourth over the third, and that of the 
ninth overthe eighth (all others being merely inversions of these), 
and the proofs of this are clear as the point itself is simple. 
The following examples will sufficiently demonstrate this 
theory. 
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The above shews the suspended ninth and its inversions. 
The musical student will derive great advantage from 
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this ingenious explanation of what, though quite familiar in 
effect, has never been acknowledged as a principle, and 
which, nevertheless accomplishes one of the first objects of a 
teacher: viz. that, of condensing into one point the consider- 
ation of an extensive subject, and presenting, so to speak, an 


Encyclopedia of his science. 

There is another most important point, to which we have 
already alluded, developed in the introduction to this chap- 
ter. We mean the definition of when the interval of the fourth 
is to be regarded as a discord, and when it is to be regarded 
as an inverted concord. Dr. Day’s views on this greatly dis- 
puted question will be best explained by his own words, with 
which, however, after serious consideration of all the arguments 
that have been presented to us, we entirely agree. We quote 
the passage at length :— 

“ Whatsoever in this chapter regarding the preparation in the bass of 
single or double discords being inversions of chords, is heterodox in words 
and theory, as a matter of notes and practice is perfectly orthodox. The 
law respecting prepared discords, as deduced from the best writings, ap- 
pears to be very simple; a discord may be taken in any part—whether 
top, inner, or bottom—provided that, according to the laws for the pro- 
gression of parts and preparation of discords, it can be properly prepared 
in that part, and does not resolve on to another discord, which is no or- 
thodox resolution. An exception to this is, that in diatonic music the 
second inversion of a common chord cannot be used, the reason for which 
appears to me to be a feeling on the part of the old masters that the 
six-four was not like any other chord, that it could be taken only on certain 
notes of the scale, that the resolution of the fourth alone of the chord was 
not sufficient or satisfactory, and that in any treatment of the chord the 
difficulty was equally great. In resolving on the common chord on the 
same note (the natural resolution), the sixth and the fourth appear to be 
equally bound in their progression: if the fourth be a discord, the sixth, 
being equally fettered, should also be a discord, which is contrary to 
received ideas: if the sixth be a concord, the fourth, having similar treat- 
ment, should also be a concord; this being impossible, it was considered 
better to let it alone altogether, than to make it in its treatment a 
contradiction to all the laws respecting the preparation and resolutino 
of discords.”’ 








Foreign Entelligence, 


Mitan.—(Extract from a Letter.)—Everything in the ope- 
ratic way has been going on very badly indeed. They com- 
menced the carnival (which is the great season at the Scala) 
with Otello, in which Miss Hayes, who made a most brilliant 
debut, afew months since, in Linda di Chamouni, appeared as 
Desdemona, and made a decided fiasco. Since this there has 
been nothing but a succession of debutantes and failures. 
Mrs. Bishop, who is here with Bochsa, and came out in an 
opera of Pacini’s called La Fidanzata, was most roughly treat- 
ed. She was so indignant that she wished to throw up her 
engagement, but the impresario held the scrittura inviolable, 
and the unfortunate cantatrice is compelled to remain. Nor 
have they been more fortunate in the ballet department. 
Madlle. Adele Dumilatre (whom you had lately in England) 
is the principal danseuse. Her great fault in the eyes of the 
Milanese is the slenderness of her figure, and, proh pudor ! the 
thinness of her legs, which the Italians, who have a mighty 
passion for substantial women, can never tolerate or overlook. 
They should send for Cerrito, who, to use the words of quaint 
old Doghercy, is “as pretty a piece of flesh as any in Messi- 
na.” But, by the way, though her husband St. Leon has 
made a great hit at Turin, his cara sposa, so justly appreciated 
in London (neither London nor Paris fame has any weight 
here) has not pleased, and the first night of her appearance, 
indignant at the coldness of the audience, elle se trouvait mal, 
after her first pas, She had already the next morning packed up 


and made ready to quit the inhospitable and unenthusiastic 
city of Turin, when the impresario surprised her in the act of 
setting off, and by many persuasive arguments and promises 
that the opera habitués would give herher revanche,he persuaded 
the angry danseuse to remain. If the Italians are not satisfied 
either with the “bounding Cerrito” (who is surely stout 
enough for their tastes) or the graceful Dumilatre, what will 
please them? The Carlotta Grisi herself, Ja divina Carlotta, 
may prove inadequate to satisfy them. The weather is 
awfully cold. here, and the opera, in its present condition of 
indifference, is but a poor temptation to take one out. By 
the way, your young countryman, Mr. Travers, under the 
cognomen of Signor Traversi, has made a great hit at Vicen- 
za, in Verdi’s Ernani. The Fama, and the Figaro (the prin- 
cipal musical papers here) speak of him in high terms.—Corsia 
dej Servi.—Jan. 8, 1846. 


Vienna, Dec. 17.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Dear 
You will, Iam sure, gladly receive the enclosed ex- 
tract from Der Wanderer, a paper well esteemed here, about 
your favourite Madame Albertazzi. I send you a literal 
translation. 

“Yesterday a morning concert took place in the great Redouten 
Saale, in which. among other talented performers, we had the gratifica 
tion of hearing Madame Albertazzi. Rather than consult our own opi- 
nion with regard to Madame Albertazzi, we adopt that of the public, for no 
praise appears to us sufficient, and we fear we should seem under the in- 
fluence of an omnipotent charm if we judged merely according to our own 
views. Power and compass, moderation, feeling, expression, and sweet- 
ness of style, are all combined in this accomplished singer, who, with 
a rare modesty, and a wonderful facility, executes embellishments and 
Solfeggi, as if singing were not an art, but her natural medium of ex- 
pression. The Contralto tones of her voice, though powerful, are as 
clear and liquid as the highest notes of her Soprano. The air she se- 
lected to sing was admirably adapted to the Concert-room, and its choice 
evinced great discrimination on the part of Madame Albertazzi. The 
final movement was unanimously encored. His Imperial Majesty of 
Austria was graciously pleased to honour the concert with his pre- 
sence.” 

Paris.—The first concert of the Conservatoire took place on 
Sunday, the 11th instant. The eighth symphony of Beethoven 
began the programme. The Allegretto in B flat was, as usu- 
al, encored. ‘Ihe immortal G minor of Mozart concluded the 
concert. Some fragments from an oratorio, called the Tenta- 
tion, by M. Josse, were coldly received. A Benedictus of 
Beethoven was wretchedly sung by a sorry quartet of voca- 
lists. M. Roger of the Opera Comique took the tenor part in 
the oratorio of M. Josse, very efficiently. M.M. Deloffre and 
Pilet (known in London, at the concerts of M. Jullien), played 
a concertante duet for violin and violoncello, and were much 
applauded. I shall send you an account of the soiree musicale, 
given by M. & Mad. Jules Janin, in time for next week. 
Liszt was there, and his Beethoven cantata was performed— 
himself at the piano. It was an evening of unusual interest. 

Antwerp.—The concert for the benefit of the poor of this 
town realised 4000 francs (£160), a large sum for Antwerp. 
All the performers except Madame Pleyel—who was literally 
smothered with bouquets, and performed in admirable style— 
were amateurs. But the presence of that extraordinary pia- 
nist was enough to fill the Union salle to overflow. All the 
world was eager to see the celebrated artist. 

Vienna.—Hector Berlioz and Felicien David have both 
been giving concerts here. They have not produced any great 
sensation. The critics prefer David. 

Beruin.— Henry Littolff, the English pianist, has been giv- 
ing concert8 here with great success. ‘he noted critic Kell- 





stab styles Littolff the Hector of the pianoforte, and Liszt the 





Madame Pleyel, we suppose, he would designate 


Achilles. 
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the Helen, and Thalberg the Ajax—Dohler the Paris, and Leo- 
pold de Meyer the Hercules. What supreme rhodomontade 
is all this! An English critic would not condescend to it. 


Litte.—Liszt has been giving concerts here, with brilliant 
results. He will go hence to Valenciennes, Mons, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges—and will doubtless meet with 
the same success at all these places. 





Probvinctal, 


Bricntoy.—Mr. M’Carrol gave his Annual Concert on the 17th inst- 
in the Town Hall, which was attended by a full and fashionable audience, 
The vocalists were Miss Birch and Mr. John Parry, who were highly suc, 
cessful in their various songs, &c. &c. The admirable performance of 
Madame Dulcken on the pianoforte, and of Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton on 
the harp, elicited rapturous and universal applause. Mr. W. H. Holmes 
presided at the pianoforte, with the taste and ability of a musician. 


PryrmMouTH.—The engagement of Mr. Macready has proved a valuable 
one for the interests of this Theatre, having attracted crowded audiences 
during the week. This great artist has not appeared before a Plymouth 
audience for five years prior to his present engagement. During the 
week Mr. Macready has appeared in Hamlet, Richelieu, Othello, 
and Werner, in all of which characters he has been well assisted by 
the company. On Thursday evening, in Othello, Mr. Macready had 
the good fortune to be supported by one of the best Jagos we ever saw. 
Mr. Paumier is an actor of whose ability we entertained no doubt, but, 
talented as we believed him to be, we did not anticipate so much excel- 
lence as he exbibited in the arduous part of Jago. It was one of the 
greatest hits ever achieved by a provincial artist, and the audience bore 
ample testimony to the actor’s great exertions. At the fall of the cur- 
tain there was a loud call for Macready and Paumier, and the former 
gentleman at once responded to the wishes of the audience. The call 
for Paumier was now redoubled, proceeding from all parts of the house, 
boxes, pit, and gallery, and at length that gentleman made his appear- 
ance, and received the honours he had so well earned. The farce on 
this evening was Mother and Child are doing well, in which Mr. Clement 
White, the well-known vocalist and composer, appeared in the part of 
Lieut. O’Scupper, and sustained it throughout to the life. He has a 
fine rich brogue, and in our opinion is destined at no very distant 
period to become an immense favourite in Irish characters. 








Miscellaneous, 


Mapame PLeyeL.—(Journal de Liege, Jan, 15.) The 
Dames de la Charite, at Antwerp, organised a brilliant concert 
on Thursday, for the benefit of the poor, for which they 
themselves supplied the funds, and at which they personally 
officiated as amateur performers, The better to ensure the 
success of their generous efforts, they petitioned for, and ob- 
tained, the assistance of one of our musical celebrities 
who is unhappily too seldom heard, but who knows how to 
dispense her great acquirements with prodigal bounty, when 
the unhappy and destitute are in need of succour and sup- 
port. We allude to Madame Marie Pleyel. Urgently so- 
licited to assist at this concert, she gracefully assented to the 
prayer of the Dames de la Charite, whom the Governor of the 
Province of Liege thought fit to support by his own especial 
invitation, and the concert realised—nay, surpassed—all that 
had been anticipated when the fact of Madame Pleyel’s 
consent to assist became known. The performances and the 
profits were equally matters for exultation. The poor have 
been benefited, and the generous Madame Pleyel has achieved 
a new act of benevolence, It is scarcely necessary to say that 


the marvellous pianist who has captivated Paris, St. Peters- 
burgh, Vienna, Leipsic, and every great European city (ex- 
cept London—which, we hear, is likely to have the advantage 
of possessing Madame Pleyel during the forthcoming season) 
with the wonders of her genius, incited at Antwerp the 
same profound emotion, the same unanimous enthusiasm, that 
her magnificent playing has never yet failed to produce. She 
was literally assailed with a storm of flowers, and the trans- 
ports of applause actually shook the walls of the building (the 
Salle de !' Union) where the concert took place. The admi- 
ration of the audience, and the violence of its expression ac- 
tually knew no bounds. And this, after all, is but a pale re- 
flection of the glowing account of this interesting solemnity, 
which was published in the Antwerp journal, Le Precurseur. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Scuwas’s Concext.—These professors 
gave their Annual Winter Concert at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street, on Thursday Evening, the 15th instant. 
The vocalists were the Misses Birch, Rainforth, Poole, Ma- 
dame: Macfarren, Mrs. W. H. Weiss (late Miss Barrett), 
Messieurs C. Braham, W.H. Weiss, Allen, and Burdini— 
with Lindley, Thirlwall, Hill, Spillane, Rockstro, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Schwab (the beneficiaires), as instrumentalists. The 
concert opened with Sir Henry Bishop’s favorite glee, “ Blow 
gentle gales.” Mr. and Mrs. Weiss gave a duet by Verdi, 
and subsequently Mr. Weiss sang H. B. Richards’ ballad, 
‘‘The Welsh Harp,” and Mrs. Weiss, an aria of Marliani. 
Mr. C. Braham interpreted, with considerable feeling, Bee- 
thoven’s Adelaida. Miss Birch (fresh from sunny Italy), was 
welcomed with enthusiasm. She rendered the “ Casta Diva” 
to perfection, and in J. L. Hatton’s “ Syren’s Invitation,” 
received a well-merited encore. The accomplished Miss 
Rainforth sang with grace and feeling, a slumber song, ‘“‘ Even- 
ing descends,” by Kiicken, and joined Burdini in the favorite 
duet, ‘ Of fairy wand had I the power,” from Wallace’s Ma- 
ritana. llen’s voice was heard to considerable advantage in 
the favorite serenade from Don Pasquale; he was loudly ap- 
pluuded. We were greatly delighted with Madame Macfar- 
ren’s interpretation of ‘“ Allen-a-dale” a characteristic song, 
the composition of Mr. G. A- Macfarren. We have to con- 
gratulate Madame Macfarren on her recovery from a recent 
illness, and hope often to hear her at our City concerts. Her 
musicianly talent and beautiful voice will always render her 
an attraction. Miss Poole sang “The Gleaner,” by C. 
Glover, and gained a universal encore. The delicious air, 
from Maritana, ‘‘ Alas, those chimes,” by the same clever 
vocalist, was also encored. We must congratulate Mrs. 
Schwab not only on her choice, but on her execution, of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, which was rendered ex- 
cellently and gained the warmest applause. She was ably 
accompanied by Messrs. Thirlwall, Spillane, Hill, and Lindley. 
Mr. Schwab merits considerable praise for the manner in 
which he performed Herz’s well known duet for two piano- 
fortes, on the March in Guillaume Tell, in conjunction with 
his cara sposa, Thirlwall and Hill performed Spohr’s ad- 
mired duet for violin and tenor, with their accustomed ability, 
and the veteran Lindley played a solo on the violoncello. 
The “ inimitable” John Parry, delivered himself of ‘ Faire 
Rosamonde,” and being encored, substituted “‘ Young En- 
gland.” He wound up the concert with the “ Railway hus- 
band.” Mr. Schwab is an excellent conductor. Several 
pieces were omitted in consequence of the extreme length of 
the programme, As it was, the concert did not terminate 
till midnight. W. D, D. 34 


Bosts1o.—This popular Quadrille and Waltz composer 








has lately Completed, with much eclat, an engagement at 
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Lyons, whither he had been invited at the request of nu- 
merons Dilettanti, to conduct the “‘ Bals de Nuit.” The 
Quadrilles composed for them by Bosisio during his sojourn 
at Lyons, gave universal satisfaction. 


MapamE Tapo.tns, the present idol of the Italians, has 
(it is reported) been engaged by Mr. Lumley, for the ensu- 
ing season; and the services of Rubini, have (it is reported) 
been secured, for twelve nights, at one hundred guineas for 
each performance ! 


Mr. Joun Parry has been singing, during the week, at 
Liverpool, Preston, Birkenhead, &c. &c. 


Me. Vincent Wattace (pianist), Madlle Schloss, Miss 

Messent, Grattan Cooke, &c. &c. are going to Dublin, early 
- next month, and they will give concerts at several towns in 
the provinces. 

Society or Barris Musicians.—A trial of orchestral and 
vocal compositions, by the members of this society, took place 
on Saturday morning, at the Hanover Square Rooms. Mr. 
Alfred Mellon led the band. Overtures by Messrs. Walter 
Cecil Macfarren, Henry Lincoln, Charles Horsley, and Henry 
Farmer—the first movement of a symphony by Mr. Rae 
(pupil of Sterndale Bennett)—a violin solo by Mr. Case, 
played by himself-—besides several vocal compositions by 
Messrs. A. Mitchell (pupil of G. A. Macfarren), Henry 
Farmer, &c. &. were rehearsed. Among these were several 
remarkable compositions, which will, doubtless, be heard at 
the forthcoming series of concerts in the Hanover Square 
Rooms. Mr. Lovell Phillips conducted the compositions of 
Mr. Henry Farmer (of Nottingham) in the absence of the au- 
thor, one of our foremost provincial musicians. 


Jenny Linp.—By an order from the Cabinet, the King of 
Prussia has granted to Jenny Lind a special benefit at the 
Grand Opera in Berlin. The popular vocalist has selected 
Spontini’s Vestale (which says but little for her taste) for the 
occasion.—Court Journal. 


Mz. Howaap Giover, the clever composer, son of the 
celebrated actress, is at Paris, on business connected with his 
opera at the Princess’s Theatre, and Mdlle. Nau, who, it is 
likely, will undertake the principal character. 


Miss Emma Lucompe.—This very rising and talented 
young vocalist will leave England for Milan, in the month of 
May, with the object of study and practice. She has received 
an advantageous offer from the Opera Comique in Paris, 
which no doubt her friends will advise her to accept. 


Mrs. Grover.—A nother instance was, last week, given by 
Mr. Webster, of his good feeling in the cause of the Drama and 
of its servants. He assembled the members of his company in 
the Green-room of the Haymarket Theatre, to drink a glass of 
wine in honour of his veteran companion, Mrs. Glover, on the 
occasion of her 66th birth-day. The liberal manager prefaced 
the toast to her health by an allusion to her long and ho- 
nourable stage career, and concluded it by the presentation 
to the actress of a handsome silver tankard, inscribed as fol- 
lows :—Presented to Mrs. Glover, the mother of the stage, on 
her attaining her 66th year, 8th January, 1846, by her devotd 
admirer, Benjamin Webster, lessee of the Haymarket theatre.— 
(Atheneum.) 

Manaiegat Socrery.—The annual festival of this society. 
established in 1741, was celebrated on the 15th instant, in 
the Freemason’s Hall, Lord Saltoun, (the permanent presi- 
dent) in the chair. When the cloth was removed, Non nobis 


Domine was sung, after which, the following compositions were 
performed by sixteen cantos, twelve altos, twénty tenors, and 









twenty-five basses, under the direction of Mr. Turle, who offi- 
ciated for Mr. Hawes. 


In life’s gay morn...... Dr. Tye, A.D 1553 


Thou art but young.......-+esececeeese Wilbye, 1590 
*O say, ye Saints ..ceceeesseesees Sir J. Rogers, oe 
Our bunny boats ......ceceeeeeere Morley, 1597 
*Hard by a fountain .......0+0.000++05 Waelrent, 1550 
*What then islove .......cccccseccecee » Ford, 1612 
As Vest WES 0. oc ccccccccccccccccccce| ORR, 1600 
Kyrie Eleison .....ccccccccccccccccccces Chari, 1700 
The Silver Swan ., s.ccccccsccscccccccce Gibbons, 1612 
Down in a flowery vale .......ccseseceeee Festa, 1530 
Lo! where with flowery head .,,.......2+. Morley 1595 
My lady still abhors me ...... «+02. Farretti, 1580 
Thus saith my Cloris .....ese.se0eess+4 Wilbye 1597 
Finale—The Waits .......2+-eecceee. +2 Saville, 1660 


Those compositions marked with a * were heard for the 
first time. The health of Sir Juhn Rogers was proposed by 
the noble chairman, and drunk with musical honors. 
T. Oliphant, Esq., honorary secretary, returned thanks in be- 
half of the other officers and himself; and the one hundred 
and sixtieth anniversary passed off in the most agreeable 
manner. But surely all the above are not madrigals ? 

Vinuxtemps.—The second concerto (in F sharp minor) of 
this eminent violinist, dedicated to the King of Holland, has 
produced a great sensation on the Continent, and is likely to 
surpass the first in popularity, among the connoisseurs of the 
instrument. Such of our readers as are curious about this 
recent production of one of the greatest living masters of the 
violin, will be glad to learn that it is already published, and 
forms part of the valuable catalogue of Messrs. Wessel & Co. 

Ma. Zenas T. Pourpay, the eminent music publisher, is in 
Paris, on business respecting the Musical Copyright Act, 
and we understand that Mr. Purday intends to go from Paris 
to Germany, and on to Milan, that. he may be thoroughly 
prepared to bring the long agitated Copyright question to a 
final issue. 





To Correspondents. 


H.—A moment's reflection will convince our kind correspondent 
that his claim cannot possibly be complied with. Were sueh pre- 
tensions available, there would be no end to applications, the jus- 
tice of which it would be out of our power to examine. We 
refer onr correspondent to the third paragraph of ow leading 
NOTICE. 

Mr. Henry Waster had better apply to Mr. H. C. Lunn, 7, 
Craven Street, Strand, who has written a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Batres—Mr. Forsten—Mr. Epwarp Faost—Mr. 
Marx Atten—Mr. Paut E. Fisntr—Miss B, Granam—Miss 
Binckes—Mr. Venvua—Mr. ScHoLFigLp—Mr. Spencer—received 
with thanks. 








Advertisements, 


HANDEL’S SONGS AND DUETS. 
Mr. Cautcorr’s Edition. Transposed into Lower and the most 
Useful Keys. 

“The plan of this publication is new, and very judicious, Mr. Callcott is doing 

good service to music by accommodating Handel’s songs to the modern concert 

itch, and placing them wi the compass of the generality of voices. Mr. 

alcott’s ability and experienee are so well known, that it is almost unneces- 

sary to add that they are skilfully and judiciously arranged. The publication is 

exceedingly valuable, and will extend the use of Handel’s vocal music.”—Vido 
Morning Chronicle. 

Thirty of the most favorite songs, &c. are now ready, also the first volume, 
which contains 24 songs and duets, handsomely bound in cloth, price 15s, Cata- 
logues may be had gratis, or will be forwarded post-free. 
ondon : published and sold by Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner 


of Brook-street. 

THE MISSES TURNER 
Beg to inform their Pupils and Friends, that they have removed to No. 5, GER- 
= + apemet SOHO, where they continue to give Lessone ia MUSIC and 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Souvenirs Dramatiques. Six Characteristic Fantasias, composed and arranged for 
thé Pianoforte, by Charlies Chaulieu, | to 6, 3 0 
No. 1, From Anna Bolena. No, 2. Mose in Egitto. No. 3. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
4. Don Pasquale. 4. Ii Crociato, 6. Beatrice di Tenda, 
Beautiful Venice. Rondo Brillante, by Charles Chaulieu 


London: Published by Z. T. Purpay, 45, High Holborn. 


MR. BRAHAM AND SONS, 


WITH 


MR. AND MRS. SCHWAB, 


A GRAND CONCERT, 
IN SUSSEX HALL, 


On SATURDAI, FEBRUARY 7, 1846. 
é@ Full Particulars next week. 








MOSCHELES’ 


NEW DUET, Op. 112, 


GRANDE SONATE SYMPHONIQUE, 


A Quatre mains, pour le Piano, composée et dedié a 
SA MAJESTE LOUIS PHILIPPE, 
ROI DES FRANCAIS, 
Will be published on the Ist. of Marca. 


@@ Subscriptions to be received at the principal Music Warehouses, and of MR. 
MOSCHELES, 3, Chester Place, Regent’s Park. 


Price, up to the day of Publication, 8s. each Copy, after which day it will be 
15s. each. 





MR. H. BRINLEY RICHARDS, 


Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music, 


Begs to announce that he will return to London for the season on the 24th inst, 
53, Albemarle Street. 


THALBERG AND DOHLER, 

Just Publisked, 
THALBERG’S FANTASIA 
On Airs from 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLA, 

Price 5s. 


DOHLER’S VALSE BRILLIANT. Edited by William Hutchins Calleott, Op 
58, price 3s, ‘ 





. Just Published, 
SIX CHARACTERISTIC SONGS, 
Without Words, for the Pianoforte, 
By C. NEATE, 
Op. 34, Price Five Shillings. 
London: ADDISON and HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET, 
Where may be had Tickets for the Colosseuu.—Family Tickets to admit four, 16 


WANTED AN ARTICLED PUPIL. 


A Professor of Music, in ‘a large Provincial Town, is desirous of taking an Ar- 
ticled Pupil, who would have the advantage of being taught the Violin, Violon- 
y we. tee neat tay eye &c. A Premium will be required. None but 

aving dec ent n apply. Applicati to - Y.Z, 
be we aT pply. Applications to be addressed, X. Y. Z., 


HENRY RUSSELL 


WILL GIVE HIS 


VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


Consisting of his celebrated Compositions, interspersed with Anecdotes illustra- 
trative of Negro Life and Character, at 


MISS KELLY’S THEATRE, 
DEAN STREET, SOHO, 
On MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1846. 


- Pit; 1s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Dress ditto.»3s.—Box Plan to be seen at 
CHAPPEL, BEALE, & Co., 201, Regent Street. 














LONDON 


SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


SERVICES 


ACCORDING TO THE USE OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES. 
(Continued from No, 2.) 


Lacy, the Rev. C. A Selection of Music from Haydn's Masses, 
adapted to the Cathedral Service of the Church of En- 
SIAN. oo oc 00 cone sees ve'ed be 


Lucas, C. My soul doth magnify, Gresham Prize Composition 


Morley’s Service for the burial of the dead .......... 

Four vocal parts 2 0 | Organ part 1 6 
Percival’s S. Venite Exultemus, Nunc dimittis, and Rosponses . 
Purcell (in B flat). Te Deum, Benedictus, Kyrie Eleeson, and 


Nicene creed in Score.......... OS A 
Single vocal paris 


(in B flat) Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis, in Score.... 
Single vocal paris 2 0 


(in B flat) Benedicite and Jubilate, in Score,....... 4. 
Single vocal parts 3 0 


(in B flat) Cantab Domino, in Deus Misereatus, in 
SCOLE 06 60 on by oe de eprecieries o¥.ge nadper 
Single vocal parts 2 6 


eo penereseoe 


Funeral Service... .. cc ceicsccccice cece gccece ce teoode 


—— Man that is born of a woman, funerul anthem, 4 voices 


—— Blessed is the man, funeral anthem, 3 voices; Thou 
knowest Lord the secrets, [part of the burial service) 
full, 4 voices; Appendix, the first part of the burial ser- 
vice, by Wm. Raylton, I am the Resurrection, ditto; the 
conclusion of ditto, by Dr. Croft, I heard a voice from 
Heaven, full, 4 voices .....esee00 


ee ee eeereeerenee 


—— (in G minor). Magnificat, Nunc dimittis, 5 voices ; from 
the MS. in York Minster ...........0+- 

(in D) Te Deum, additional accompaniments, by Boyce, 

5 WOME oc ve cesene bemhien ie ke 


ee eeseereeee 


er ee er ears eeeeeeee 


ee ee ee sess eereeeasee 


Jubilate, ditto, 5 voices...... 


Rogers, (in D), Te Deum, Jubilate, Kyrie Eleeson, Nicene 
Creed, Magnificat, and Nunc dimitis.......seseeseeeee 
Four vocal paris 5 0 | Organpart 3 0 


Romberg’s Te Deum. arranged by Vincent Novello .,...... 
Separate vocal and orchastral parts, ......e0e0 


Russell, Wm. Mus. Bac. Oxon. Cathedral Service in A. .... 
Single vocal parts. 


Smith, John, Mus, Doc. Cathedral Music, dedicated, by per- 
mission, to their Majesties the King and Queen ........ 


Te Deum, 8s.; Jubilate, 3s.; the Anglesey Sanctus, Kyrie and 
Credo, 3s. 6d. ; Magnificat, 3s. 6d. ; Gloria Patri, 1s. 6d.; 
Nunc dimittis, 2s.; ditto, 1s. 6d.; Short Te Deum, 
3s. 6d.; Benedictus, 3s. 6d.; Gloria. 1s. 6d; Cantate 
Domino, 3s. 6d.; ditto, 1s.6d; Deus Misereatur,. 3s. ; 
ditto, 1s. 6d ; Venite Creator Spiritus, 12 chants, 3s. 


Tallis, Thomas, The Preces. Chants, Te Deum, Benedictus, 
mses, Litany, Kyrie Eleeson, Nicene Creed, Sanc« 
tus, Gloria in Excelsis, Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis .. 

Four vocal poets 10 6 | Oryanparts 4 6 


J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BY 


WESSEL anv CO., 67, FRITH STREET, 


SOHO SQUARE, 





Reigate, 16th Grand Trio gin Violin, and Violoncello. 


Duin dp deen cede OPP ee meee Reames eres erereete ~ 


VIOLIN AND PIANO, 


Vieuxtemps, 2d. Grand Concerto, in F. min. Op.8..... 9 
Tes, Pelices de Schubert, No. 9, Ave Maria ...... 2 
. Last Greeting, 2s. 6d. 11. The Mighty Trees, 4s. 


' VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO, 
Franchomme, No. 7, ‘: Les Regrets,”” 2, Nocturnos. Op.15 3 
8, ‘*Il Lamento,”’ Nocturno. Op.15.. 3 
-— 9, ‘* Souvenir d’ Bepagnes” Cagelee sur 
des Airs Espagnols, Op, 16 2... scsecseecrcececveseese 9 


Spohr and Kummer, 3rd Grand Duet. Op. pS A 
FLUTE AND PIANO, 


Lindpaintner, ts eae d’Apenzell.”” Fantasia sur des 
‘Airs Suisses. Op. 120. rccccccccccccccccsevesecce 4 


(A new Series of Sir Soles; written for Wesset & Co.) 
Molique and Clinton, Grand Duet in A min. Op. 24. 10 

Reissiger and oe “La Ricordanza,”” 8th 
} Grand Duet, (in A minor).. Coveccsecces O 

| PIANOFORTE solos, 

Burgmuller, “ L’Européenne Grande Valse,” sur “‘ La Jolie 
Fille de Gand,” .... ccpbvbdacbe de deoe bcdacvureccebe es 
Chopin, Op. 59. 10th Set of Mazurkas........+..-4+++ 
Henselt, No. 16. “ Wielhorsky,’’ 2 Romances .......... 
a 17. ‘‘Glinka,’’ Cav. et Barcarolle.......... 
Liszt, ‘* Homage to Mendelssohn,” Songs transcribed, Nos. 
PU Ep cdcatetvccccc@ebccabecectcccsetestsshe Mes 
Mendelssohn, Premiére Sonate, in E major, (New Edition) 7 


Momento be sana, in F pee | minor 
(New Edition). . . gece peapdceecepentes 


Schulhoff, No. “yl a ‘Les Mandello," a 


9, ‘* Les Mandello,” Mazurkas .......... 
Sloper (Lindsay) ‘‘ Czartoryska,”” Mazurkas ............ 


Rosellen, “Les Rayons d’Aurore,’’ No. 1. Romance 
Otello et Bianca oc cscs ccc dccenvcccccsococceenss,. 2 
—-—— 2. Bolero and Pastorale (Auber) ......seeee0e8 2 
VOCAL, 
Berlioz, ‘ Forth Goes a Lady” .,.....0sseseeeeer sees 
Hiller (Ferd) ‘“ Tender are thy Accents’’...........0s008 
Kucken, No. 271, “Twas there on the Mountain ” og (Duet) 
Léwe- No. 248, ‘! Fair Wilna’s Stream’ ...........00008 
rer; heme No. 247, ‘‘On deck beside the mast” 


Duet POOH OHO RRO ee RH RE HEHE SE SEER EE EEO OEE Oe 2 
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s & & 


Richards, (H. Brinley). Canzonet, ‘‘ Once more enchant: : 
AE FOU S, Adiots!? a5 iy. ccnvqnonnbccantesbenpltcéucec: 


Tit], No. 256, ‘“‘ So Oft as thro’ the ns Walt Waietes esi dua 2 


Spaeth. ‘Thro’ the Fields ’mid- Flowrets’ Voice, Piano, 
OMd Violin 20.0 cc ccccccccccdecdoccccdscsvevceseee se 


Ditto Ditto Voice, Pisrio, Ker Violoncello ........ 3 
—— Ditto Ditto Voice, Piano & Clarionet, (in .B Flat) 





ow 


WESSEL AND CO., 


67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO "SQUARE. 











N.B.—Nomerous CrassicaAL Works 1N THE Press. 
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Just Published by 


MARTIN AND CO., 


No, 3, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY, 


ALL THE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF 
W. Vincent Wallace, 
Composer of the Popular Opera, ‘‘ MARITANA.”’ 


Sole Publishers of the above celebrated composer's Pianoforte Works, 
under the superintendance of the author. (Pianofortes on 
Sale or Hire.. Violin Strings, ete.) 


ROMANCES FOR THE PIANO, 


Da GOmMGEER J ccccdscccadsbccccuscoctscodesbeccd 3.0 
Chant des Pelerins;:.........scscsscccccseceesens 3 0 
DNL GAR ot aneckncuebedeintdetw dana ¥éeubeke Une 40 
Trofe Nocturne? 0.6.0 cviccccveccdvcocdecdsvevete 40 
PROUT SEINE os cccecovacdissadeseecgunaubedte 40 
Cent Ama 050006: wadensnce ete senseecece 40 


Ballad—“ Cans’t thou forget, ” sung by Miss Dolby at Mr. Wallace’s Concert. 
Italian Song—“ Lascia cara,” sung by Sig. Marras, at his own (aap Mr, Wal. 
lace’s Concert, adapted to the Meledy-of of ‘‘ Le Reve.” 


Waltzes.—La Sympathie. 
La Louisianaise. 
La Deseaun. 
La Mexicana, 
Les Perles. 
The Midnight. 
La Belle Angloise, 
La Parisienne. 
La Violette. 
L’Imperatrice, 
Valse Militaire, and 


The GrandValse de Concert, performed by Mr. Wallace at Miss Hawes’s Concert, 
Just out, 
**'The Beautiful Flower of May,” 
By Alexander Lee. 





JULLIEN’S MUSICAL ETRENNES 
FOR 1846, 


OR, 
ALBUM DES BALS DE LA COUR. 


This Album contains M. Jullien’s newest and most fashionable Quadrilles, Valses, 
and Polkas, as performed at the Court Balls, and at the Grand Bal Masque in 
December last. It forms an excellent selection for the balls and parties of the pre- 
sent gay season, and, at the same time, a most recherche cadeaudor the New Year. 


M. Jullien has also published 
L’ Album Vocal. 
L’ Album de l’Opera, 
And several other beautifully illustrated Valumes, which are now being exhibited 


at his Depot Musical, 214, Regent-street, In the style of “Expositions du Jours 
de !’An,” at Paris. 


JULLIEN'S MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 
Just Published, 
The last New Song, by ALexanpgs Lex, entitled, 


“ BEAUTIFUL. MAY,” 


Splendidly illustrated by Branpaxp. 


This charming Chansonette is now printed separately from ‘ Jullien’s Voeal 
Album,” and may be had at the Depot Musicale, 214, Regent Street, and of all 
respectable Music-sellers in the kingdom. 


TO 3E PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


Price 3s, €d, 


EIGHT CHORALES FOR VOICES AND ORGAN, 
: W. R, Bexfield. The work will be ready for delivery on Feb. 16. 
ns received on or before Febrnary 16th, J. A Novello, Dean Street, 











Sone London R, Cocks and Co., New Burli Street, London; ag 
London-street, ‘Norwich ; and by the author, Witham-place, Boston; Lineoinshire. 
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‘FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS: OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


~ At. the commencement of the foregoing year, four pages extra were added to the “ Musical World.” “Encouraged by 
the success which has attended the enlargement, the proprietors have determined to’ add. yet another four pages to the work. 
On Saturday, February 7—No. 6, of Vol. XXI., 
the ‘ Musical orld” will contain’ =. ; 
SIXTEEN PAGES, 


that is, double its former quantity. Nevertheless the price will still remain at 3d., or 4d. stamped. 
The four extra pages will consist alternately. of a 


Wocal and Pustrumental Piere of Atusic. 


The proprietors having a variety of MS. compositions, by celebrated foreign and native authors, in their possession, haye 
determined on publishing them in the body of their periodical, for the advantage of their subscribers. They will also ayail 
themselves occasionally of the popular compositions of the day, of which they promise their subscribers some of the best specimens. 
The purchasers of the “‘ Musical World” will thus enjoy the advantage of a journal weekly, and fifty pieces of 
vocal and instrumental music, by the most noted composers, in return for their usual yearly subscription. 
The purchaser of 4 MonTHLY Part of the “ Musical World” will, from the date above-mentioned, receive four 
numbers—conisti 


of 
FORTY-EIGHT PAGES OF LETTER-PRESS, 


WITH 


Cwo Boral & Two Pustrumental teres of Music, 


The music, forming a part of the work, will reach the provincial subscribers under the regular stamp—so as to preclude the in- 
convenience of having it forwarded in parcels, or otherwise than by post. Another advantage will be offered to the annual subscriber. 


A Eraud Concert, 


will be given in the eourse of the season, by the Conpuctor or tae “ Musica Wortp,” to which every subscriber who 
has paid his subscription, from No. 1, to No. 52, of the current year, i. ¢., 16s. for stamped copies, or 12s, for unstamped— 


Will have a Ticket of Admission, gratis. 

At this Concert THE MOST CELEBRATED FOREIGN AND NATIVE ARTISTS, who may at the time .be in the 
metropolis, will assist. The concert will be held on an evening (to be hereafter named), in one of the largest and. most 
fashionable music-rooms in London. 

The editorship of the “ Musical World” will continue in the hands of Ma. J. W. Davison. 

The dramatic articles of the last year having been frequently and warmly eulogised, in various quarters, public and private, 
they will remain a principal feature in the paper. 

Ma. Dasmonp Ryay, and several literary gentlemen of distinguished eminence will furnish articles from time ‘to time. 

Permanent engagements have been made with correspondents in Milan, Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Leipsic, and Berlin. 

The French, Belgian, German, Spanish, and Italian musical journals will be regularly taken in, and the most interesting par- 
ticulars they contain will be translated for the “ Musical World,” by Mr. W. Duncan Davison. 

The proprietors have also great satisfaction in stating that Mr. H. C. Luws, author of the papers called “ Musings of a 
Musician,” will from time to time aid the “ Musical World” with his pen. 

Controversies will hereafter be discouraged. At all events, controversial correspondence—unless on matters of deep in- 
terest, and conducted without the least tinge of personality—will be altogether discontinued. 

Papers on subjects of musical interest, signed by the writers, will always, however, be’ readily inserted. 


The Italian Opera and the Theatres 
will receive constant attention. The “Musical World” may, indeed, henceforward, without boasting, proclaim itself the 
most complete dramatic, as well as. musical,.record. of the day. It will, therefore, be no less useful, and no less inter- 
esting, to the actor than’ to the musician. : 











increased by MANY THOUSAN 
Not only in every corner of the 


‘ 16s, 

6s, . 8s, 

_  PerQuarter . =, 3 Stamped. ds. 
“* Annual Subscribers, who have paid their Subscription in advance, for the current year, are alone entitled to the 

privilege of a Ticket to the Concert. 
¢ All communications, of whatever kind, for the Editor, are to be addressed. to fim, at the MUSICAL WORLD 
OFFICE 60, DEAN STREET, SOHO SQUARE, Communications elsewhere @ s¢d will not receive attention. 
London : Prin — 
ape ig en gee Rpg in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office 


in Marshall-street, aforesaid 
Purkess, at the “M Dean Pees we Rua , 
Paternester Rew, Seturdey, January i7, 1846, street,Soho; where all communications for the Bditor are te be addressed, 
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